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SOME ACCOUNT OF THE RISE AND PROGRESS OF 
THE SOCIETY OF FRIENDS IN NORWAY. 
(Cunc!uded from page 307.) 

A Copy of the Address of the Society of Friends 
in England, to the Representatives of the Nor- 
wegian Kingdom in Storthing assembled, 1845. 
“THE RESPECTFUL ADDRESS OF THE Bopy 

REPRESENTING THE SocreTy OF FRIENDS IN 

GREAT BRITAIN. 


We, the undersigned, members of a meeting 
representing the Christian Society of Friends, 
commonly called Quakers, in Great “Britain, think 
it right respectfully to offer the following state- 
ment and appeal on behalf of our brethren in 
religious profession, within the kingdom of Nor- 
way, who are subject to persecution on account 
of their religious principles, and to plead with 
the government and legislature of that country, 
that they will be pleased to grant to these inno- 
cent and oppressed people, the free exercise of 
the duties of their religion, and the undisturbed 
enjoyment of the inalienable rights of conscience. 

The Society of Friends, as is generally known 
to those who are acquainted with the Religious 
History of Great Britain, arose in England about 
the middle of the seventeenth century; and 
whilst they maintained, in their primitive purity, 
the great fundamental doctrines of the Gospel of 
our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, they believed 
itto be their duty to uphold a Christian testi- 
mony against many of the practical errors which 
crept into the churches of professing Christians 
during the long apostacy; such as oaths, tithes, 
and war, and various superstitious rites and cere- 
monies in religion. 

They believed also, that they were required to 
maintain the great doctrine of the guidance of 
the Holy Spirit in a fuller and more explicit 
manner than it has generally been received by 
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most Christian professors. And their dependence 
on this guidance, and their unequivocal recogni- 
tion of the great truth that our Lord and Saviour 
Jesus Christ is the only High Priest of the New 
Covenant, led them to make a firmer stand than 
the generality even of their Protestant brethren, 
against the hierarchical system of Rome, which 
they believed had left but too obvious traces of 
its powerful influence upon the religious establish- 
ments of most of the Reformed Churches. 

Doctrines like these, and the practices which 
grew out of them, exposed our forefathers to 
grievous persecution at the first rise of the So- 
ciety, when the principles of religious liberty 
were little understood. 

“ Notwithstanding this persecution, which they 
were enabled to bear with remarkable constancy 
and meekness, their number increased in this 
country, and in Ireland and America. It soon 


began to be observed, even by their persecutors, 


that their Christian principles brought forth the 
fruits of a holy life; that they were men of up- 
right and peaceable conduct, fearing God and 
honoring the king; loving their neighbors, and 
obedient to the laws, where their sense of reli- 
gious duty was not violated thereby. And as 
more enlightened views of government prevailed, 
the executive and legislative authorities of this 
and other countries within which they were 
found, relaxed, and eventually abolished all, or 
nearly all the laws by which they were oppressed ; 
and the British parliament has now not only ad- 
mitted them, together with other Dissenters from 
the Established Church, to all the rights and 
privileges of the constitution, but has in various 
ways, by special provisions in their favor, afforded 
them relief in cases in which their religious 
scruples prevented them from actively complying 
with the requirements of the general law of the 
land. 

By the accompanying acts of parliament, &c., 
it will be seen that, amongst others, the follow- 
ing rights and immunities are fully secured to 
Friends in Great Britain, by laws either specially 
enacted for their relief, or passed for the general 
welfare of the community at large. 

Ist. The undisturbed exercise of public wor- 
ship according to their conscience. 

2d. The full validity of marriages solemnized 
according to the rules of their own religious So- 
ciety. 
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3d. A civil registry of the births of their chil- 
dren, without the necessity of complying with 
any religious rite. 

4th. The full admission of their solemn af- 
firmation as a substitute for an oath in all cases, 
whether of evidence or of office. 

5th. The levying of ecclesiastical demands, by 
a short and comparatively inexpensive process on 
the goods of the party, with an absolute and en- 
tire freedom from all liability, in any case, to im- 
prisonment for such claims. 

To which it may be added, that in some of the 
minor regulations connected with military affairs, 


provisions have been introduced into acts of par- | 


liament, with a view to their practical relief, in 
respect of their Christian testimony against war. 

Our brethren in Norway are few in number; 
and mostly poor as respects this world’s goods. 
They are principally resident in and about Sta- 
vanger. ‘They have been visited by ministers of 
our Religious Society from England; and have 
been, from time to time, in correspondence with 


their English brethren ; and some of their num- | 


ber have occasionally come over to this country. 


The intercourse which has thus taken place be- | 


tween them and Friends in England, has fur- 
nished us with satisfactory evidence, and con- 


firmed us in the undoubted persuasion, that they | 
are a quiet orderly people, conscientiously con- | 
cerned to live uprightly among men, and to obey | 


the laws of the government under which they 


reside, where those laws do not interfere with | 


their duty to God. 

From the correspondence which has passed 
between us within the last few years, it appears 
that several of their small number have been sub- 
jected to grievous persecution, in consequence 
of their faithfulness to our Christian principles. 

Some time since, a respectable couple were 
sent to prison* for having been married accord- 
ing to the rules and usages of our religious So- 
ciety, which have been in use with us for nearly 
two centuries. They were kept there for several 
days on bread and water, and sentenced to pay a 
fine, and be separated from each other. From 
information recently received, we are, however, 
led to believe that these proceedings are not 
sanctioned by the laws of Norway, but that a 
contrary decision has been pronounced by the 
supreme court at Christiania. 
any doubt remains on this important question, 
measures will be taken effectually to remove it. 

Several cases have more recently occurred, in 
which parents have been thrown into prison and 
kept there on bread and water, and fined very 
oppressively, for not bringing their children to 


* Owing to the imperfect English in which the first 
information from Stavanger respecting this case was 
couched, Friends in London concluded that the sen- 
tence had been carried into effect, which was after- 
wards discovered not to have been the case, the deci- 
sion of the court at Stavanger being annulled by the 
king.—Eprror. 
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We hope that if 


public baptism, according to the rites of the La- 
theran Church, to which ceremony, in whatever 
form practised, they conscientiously object, be- 
lieving that the ‘ one baptism,’ which now saveth, 
is ‘not the putting away of the filth of the flesh, 
but the answer of a good conscience towards God 
by the resurrection of Jesus Christ.’ 

Others have suffered the loss of property, or 
been prevented from carrying on trade, because 
they could not swear, and thus violate the ex. 
press command of Christ and his Apostle, ‘ Swear 
not at all.’ 

In some of the above cases, and also in suits 
for ecclesiastical demands, or for payments for 
the support of schools in which doctrines are 
taught from which they conscientiously dissent, 
the sufferers have frequently been deprived of 
property to three or four times the amount of 
the original demand, and in some instances, lost 
nearly all their cattle. 

We cannot believe, that in this enlightened 
age, and in a country enjoying a constitutional 
government, and professing the reformed faith, 
these abuses (worthy of the dark ages of Romish 
superstition) will, when fairly brought into view, 
be suffered to continue. 

To rule over the conscience, and to command 
the faith and spiritual allegiance of His creatures, 
is the prerogative of God. To force conscience, 
and seek by penalties to compel an external com- 
pliance with doctrines or practices from which the 
heart dissents, must therefore be offensive in His 
sight. 

It is, moreover, our conviction (a conviction, 
which is, we submit, abundantly confirmed by 
the history of the several Roman Catholic and 
Protestant nations of Europe,) that the thorough 
maintenance by governments of the principles 
of religious liberty, greatly contributes to the 
temporal as well as spiritual welfare of the people, 
over whom they rule, by promoting the increase 
among them of the number of upright and faith- 
ful subjects and citizens; men fearing God and 
discharging their various duties to His glory, 
and the benefit of their country. 

We may, moreover, confidently appeal to our 
rulers and fellow subjects, in confirmation of the 
fact, that the Society of Friends have not abused 
the privileges conferred upon them, and that the 
various enactments in favor of the full and free 
exercise of religion by those who differ from the 
Established Church, have worked well for our 
beloved country. 

We would, therefore, in conclusion, respect- 
fully but earnestly cravé that the measures of 
mercy and justice may be extended to our op- 
pressed brethren in Norway, and particularly, 

Istly. That they may be secured by law in the 
undisturbed exercise of public worship, accord- 
ing to their conscience. 

2ndly. That marriages solemnized according 


to their own usages, may be declared valid in 
law. 
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8rdly. That they may be exempt from all com- 
pulsion to submit their children to water baptism, 
or any other religious rite from which they con- 
scientiously dissent. 

4thly. That their solemn affirmation may be 
received as a substitute for an oath in all cases, 
a false affirmation being, at the same time, sub- 
ject to the same pains and penalties as perjury. 

5thly. That they may be relieved from the 
harassing and oppressing proceedings to which 
they are now subjected in reference to ecclesias- 
tical demands, and rates for the support of the 
schools. 


May that wisdom which is from above, guide | 


and assist your deliberations in this matter, to 
the effectual relief of tender consciences, and to 
the promotion of the welfare of your country, 
and the glory of God! 

Given forth by the meeting aforesaid, this 


Third day of the First month, one thousand | 


eight hundred and forty-five.” 


This Address bears the signatures of fifty- 


eight Friends. 


AMELIA OPIE. 
(Abridged from the Norfolk News.) 


“ Norwich was distinguished, during the lat- | 


ter part of the last century, as the birth-place 
and residence of many eminent men and women, 
who were not merely ornaments to this city, but 
benefactors to the world at large. Amongst 
these, and we fear we may with some truth say 
the only remaining one, was Amelia Opie, who, 
as announced in the News of last week, died at 
her residence, on the Castle Meadow, on the 2d 
instant, at the good old age of 84. 

“Amelia Opie was the only daughter of Dr. 
James Alderson, a physician resident in this 
city, and cousin of the present eminent judge, 
Baron Alderson. Deprived, at an early age, by 
death, of the care of her maternal parent, Ame- 
lia was committed to the superintendence of a 
lady of considerable ability, with whom she spent 


many years of her early life, and by whom her | 


love of literary pursuits was anxiously fostered. 
It was not, however, till the age of 32, about 
three years after her marriage, that she ventured 
to offer any of her literary compositions to the 
world. 


moulded. 
of the metropolitan journals observes, that ‘The 
long wars of George the Third’s time largely in- 
fluenced the fate of this lady, as they did, in- 
deed, that of most people in England. One 
effect of those wars in an insular kingdom like 
ours was to shut up our towns with their peculi- 
arities, and to preserve a state of manners which 
had disappeared from the world, unless it be in 
some remote German districts, or in some primi- 
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Of these we shall speak presently. In | 
the meantime, let us see under what circumstan- | 
ces, and by what associations, her early life was 
On this subject, a biographer in one | 
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tive communities in New England. Lichfield is 
still renowned for its departed literary coterie 
and their conceits and pedantries; and Norwich 
was very like Lichfield—only with less senti- 
mentality, and with some additional peculiarities 
|of its own. It had its cathedral, but neither the 
proverbial dulness nor the all-conquering high- 
churchism of most cathedral towns. The libe- 
rality of good Bishop Bathurst prevented the lat- 
ter during the long course of his episcopate ; and 
the manufactures of Norwich preserved it from 
istagnation. It is true that when invasion was 
xpected, the Church and Tory gentry set a 
| watch upon the cathedral, lest the dissenters 
\should burn it for a beacon to “ Boney;” and 
the manufacturers who were of liberal opinions 
| were not accepted as volunteers, but were sim- 
| ply entrusted with the business of providing for 
the conveyance of the women and children into 
the interior, whenever the French should have 
landed at Yarmouth or Cromer. But still, while 
Bishop Bathurst touched his hat to the leading 
dissenters of the place, and Norwich goods were 
}in demand for the Spanish and Portuguese mar- 
| kets, the old city could not stagnate, like some 
| other cathedral towns. The weavers, descended 
from the French and Flemish immigrants who 
had sought refuge in our Protestant country, were 
growing more and more peculiar, narrow, and 
obstinate—smaller in mind and body with each 
generation, and sure to ruin the trade of the city 
by their pedantry about their work, and obsti- 
nacy about wages, whenever the time should 
come for the world to be thrown open by a peace. 
The French taught in schools was such as was 
found to be unintelligible when the peace at 
length arrived—taught as it was by an aged 
powdered monsieur and an elderly-flowered mad- 
ame, driven from France long before, and rather 
catching their pupils’ Norfolk pronunciation of 
French, than conveying the Parisian to them. 
But it was beginning to be known that there 
was such a language as German, out of the count- 
ing-houses, and that Germany was beginning to 
have a literature ; and in due time there was a 
young man there who had actually been in Ger- 
many, and who was translating “ Nathan the 
Wise.” When William Taylor became eminent 
| as almost the only German scholar in England, 
| old Norwich was very proud, and grew, to say 
the truth, excessively conceited. She was (and 
she might be) proud of her Sayers; and Dr. 
Sayers was a scholar. She boasted of having 
produced several men who had produced books 
| of one sort or another ; and to produce a book of 
| any sort was a title to reverence in those days. 
|She boasted of her intellectual supper parties, 
where, amidst a pedantry which would now make 
| Laughter “ hold both his sides,” there was much 
| that was pleasant and salutary; and, finally, she 
| called herself the Athens of England. If Mr. 
Windham’s family could be induced to publish 
‘all his papers, there would, we believe, be found 
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some lawyers and politicians—Sir James Mack- | 


intosh for one—who went that circuit in their 
early professional days, used to talk of the city 
and its illustrious citizens in a strain of compli- 
ment which had much amusement, if not satire, 
in it. They kindly brought fresh ideas to Nor- 
wich, and in return were duly venerated, and 
extremely amused by so perfect a specimen of a 
provincial city up in a corner, which called itself 
Athens.’ 


“Such is Norwich said to have been during 


the youthful days of Amelia Alderson, and she 
grew up a fine, intellectual, and even beautiful 
woman, having amongst her friends the character 
of a cheerful and fashionable, but noble-minded 
and benevolent lady. At the age of 29, she be- 
came the second wife of John Opie, Esq., R. A., 
who had begun to acquire the reputation of a 
painter of some note. Mr. Opie was a native of 
St. Agnes, near Truro, in Cornwall, where, while 
yet very young, he exhibited a considerable tal- 
ent for art, insomuch that his genius attracted 
the attention of Dr. Walcot (Peter Pindar), who 


became his ardent patron, and who prophesied | 


that his young friend would turn out one of the 
greatest painters the world had seen. In this, 
however, the worthy doctor was mistaken. The 


great talent which had been evinced by the con- | 
tinental lovers of the fine arts was not then so | 
generally known in this country, as it came to be | 


a few years subsequently, and the standard, there- 
fore, by which the doctor measured the excellen- 
cies of his protege was not of the very highest 
order. Mr. Opie, however, was no mean artist, 
nevertheless, and perhaps, when we consider the 
necessarily limited experience which fell to his 


share, we may venture to assert that the stride | 


which he made towards eminence was enormous. 
He visited London in 1781, and acquired celeb- 
rity by some pictures in the Exhibition of the 
Royal Academy, and by some which he painted 
for the Boydell and Macklin galleries. In 1786, 


he was admitted an associate of the Royal Acad- | 


emy, and an academician in the following year. 

“‘ Two or three years after her marriage, Mrs. 
Opie began to acquire some reputation as a wri- 
ter. Amongst her literary productions, which 
earned her a continental reputation, were her 
‘Simple Tales,’ in four volumes, 1806; ‘New 
Tales,’ four volumes, 1818; ‘Temper, or Do- 
mestic Scenes,’ a tale in three volumes; ‘Tales 
of the Heart,’ four volumes, &c. 

“ As years rolled on, they brought with them 
a change in Mrs. Opie which astonished the lit- 
erary and religious world. Many of her former 
works were, as we have been informed, called in 
from the publishers, and Mrs. Opie, it was 
whispered, had forsaken the fashionable world, 
and allied herself with the Society of Friends. 
Some have attributed this change to any other 
cause than a conviction of the rightfulness of her 


some curious lights thrown on the social condi- | 
tion of old Norwich in the time of the war. And | 
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new course, and have jeered at the supposed 
want of ease and comfort with which Mrs. Opie 
seemed to be oppressed when first wedded to her 
new attire, and to habits so at variance with 


| 


those which had characterized the former part of 


her life. That the change, however, resulted 
otherwise than from a sincere conviction of duty 
is a most gratuitous assumption, as is amply 
proved by the consistency of all her subsequent 
conduct, due allowance being of course made for 
the difficulties with which so vast a change could 
not be otherwise than accompanied. 

““We may here remark, on the authority of 
| one who knew her well, that there is every rea- 

son to believe in the depth and reality of the 
change, which sceptics alone would call in ques- 
tion. The change was rea/, and led her to for- 
sake the world and all its vanities, whilst she was 
still able to enjoy the social and intellectual plea- 
sure in which she had formerly so much delight- 
ed, subject to the restraining influences of the 
Spirit of truth. Her pious life may well be a 
lesson to many who have never been exposed to 
| the same fascinating allurements and pleasures 
as Amelia Opie. 

“ Mrs. Opie’s literary labors were now directed 
into a different channel. In the place of novels, 
having a somewhat indefinite morale, she devoted 
herself to the direct injunction of Christian du- 
ties, and warns her fellow-creatures against the 
vices into which all are in danger of falling. 
Hence we have her powerfully written ‘ Illustra- 
| tions of Lying,’ published in the yéar 1825, a 
work which has been thought to be well calcula- 
ted to make a deep impression on the minds of 
youthful readers. In 1828, Mrs. Opie published 
a volume under the title of ‘ Detraction Dis- 
played,’ the object of which was, as said, to ex- 
pose that most common of all vices in every rank 
| or class of society, from the peer to the peasant, 
| from the master to the valet, from the mistress 
| to the maid, from the most learned to the most 
| ignorant, from the man of genius to the meanest 
capacity. As to Mrs. Opie’s abilities as a writer, 
there are many opinions ; all, however, acknow- 
ledge that her works evince a great power to ex- 
cite the feelings of the reader; and in the late 
| Miss Sedgwick’s letters, written from abroad, 

and published in 1841, occur the following re- 
marks : ‘I owed Mrs. Opie a grudge for having 
made me in my youth, ery my eyes out over her 
stories, but her fair cheerful face forced me to 
forget it. She long foreswore the world and its 
vanities, and adopted the Quaker faith and cos- 
tume ; but I fancied that her elaborate simplicity, 
and the fashionable little train in her pretty satin 
gown, indicated how much easier it is to adopt a 
theory than to change one’s habits.’ 

“Of Mrs. Opie’s character, during the quarter 
of a century that she spent as a member of the 
Society of Friends, a writer in the Daily News 
observes: ‘She tended her father unremittingly 
in his decline; she improved greatly in balance 
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of nied ma evenness Sof spirits during her long 
and close intimacy with the Gurneys; and there 
never was any doubt about her beneficent dispo- 
sition, shown by her family devotedness, no less 
than by her bounty to the poor. 
form moved through the narrowest streets of the 


ancient city ; and her bright face was seen light- | 
The face | 


ing up the most wretched abodes. 
never lost its brightness, nor the heart its youth- 
fulness and gaiety. She w 
her old age, and even, if the truth be spoken, 
still a bit of a romp—ready for bo-peep and hide- 


and-seek, in the midst of a morning call, or at | 


the end of a grave conversation. She enjoyed 
showing prim young Quaker girls her ornaments, 


jlumes, and satins, and telling when she wore | 
P g 


them; and, when in Paris, she ingenuously ex- 
hibited in her letters to her Quaker friends the 
conflict in her feelings when Louis Philippe, at- 
tended by his staff, stopped to converse with her 
in the streets of Paris, and when the Queen of 
the French requested her to appoint an evening 
for a party at the Tuileries. She made a plea- 
sant joke of the staring of the Parisians at her 
little grey bonnet, and sighed and prayed that | 
she might not be puffed up by all the rest. She 
was not really spoilable, and her later years were 
full of grace and kindliness. 
from rheumatic lameness, but with great cheer- 
fulness on the whole—almost merrily. She was 
cordially respected, and will be vividly remem- 


bered for life by many who have long forgotten | 
arly fame, or perhaps had scarcely heard of | 


her 
it. She was a striking picture in the childhood 
of some who are now elderly, when her stately 


form was seen, half a century ago, among the old | 


elms in her father’s garden ; and she will ever 


be a picture in the minds of " waslh young people | 
) ¢ people | 


as saw her seated, as upright as ever, but with 
her crutches behind her, at her sofa-table, in her 
cheerful room on the 
within the last few years. The Taylors, the 
Sayers, the Smiths, the Enfields—have 
been gone; and now, with Amelia Opie, dies the 
last claim of the humbled qty to the literary 
prominence which was so dear to it in the last 
century.’ 


“Such is the best history we have been able 


to obtain of the life of this remarkable lady, who 
died with the love 
advantage of an acquaintance with her many ex- 
cellencies. Our account is gathered from many | 
sources, but is not so minute as we could have | 
desired.”,—London Friend. 


All excess is ill ; but drunkenness is of the 
worst sort. It spoils health, dismounts the mind, 
and unmans men. It reveals secrets, is quarrel- 
some, lascivious, impudent, dangerous, and mad. 
In fine, he that is drunk is not a man ; because 
he is so long void of reason, that distinguishes a 
man from a beast t. PENN. 


Her majestic | 


was a merry laugher in | 


She suffered much | 


Castle Meadow, any time | 


long | 


and respect of all who had the | 
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g | COLONIZATION 15 IN AFRICA AND THE RUM TRADE, 


Concluded from page 319. 

That,in case a purchase could be effected 
| without the rum, I should cause the amount put 
|on board by the Society, to be started into the 
| sea. These were my instructions. 

On arriving at Cape Palmas, I found the na- 
tives ready and willing to dispose of their terri- 
tory, to receive our laws, &e. The palaver was 
| opened, but broken up in consequence of the 
lack of the usual dash of rum. It was again 
opened, and although I had used all influence 
| with lobby members for some day or two, yet 
hours were spent in this Rum Palaver, ere we 
could come to terms; and I venture to say, few 
more earnest and effective temperance lectures 
| were ever delivered, than on that same Cape 
Palmas, on that famous palaver-day, After the 
purchase, the vessel was discharged of all its 
cargo, excepting 16 bbls. of rum. Agreeably to 
| my instructions, I went on board, and had these 
| hoisted on deck, their bungs knocked out, and 
their contents discharged into the sea; the scup- 
pers of the old brig Ann stres aming for near half 
an hour with pure New England white face, much 
to the distress of the little fry alongside, and to 
the disgust of the Jack Tars on board, who con- 
sidered me little less than mad. Four bbls. 
were landed, one placed in the apothecary shop 
for use in making tinctures, &c., and the other 
three stowed away in the dark end of our ware- 
house, where I saw them intact, more than three 
years afterwards, and they were inventoried as a 
| part of the apothecary establishment to my suc- 
cessor. 

On the 29th page of the appendix to the third 
Annual Report of the Maryland State Coloniza- 
| tion Society, you will see the deed of Maryland 
in Liberia, and a schedule of the articles paid in 
consideration therefor, among which no rum is. 
I enclose you a copy of the Constitution of Ma- 
ryland in Liberia, into which you will see the 
temperance principle is engrafted as a part and 
parcel. By articles 2 and 3, you can see that 
| no one can become a citizen without signing the 
| total abstinence pledge, and no person can hold 
an office who traffics in ardent spirits, or uses it, 
except in cases of sickness. 

So far as I know, this principle has been 
| strictly adhered to in the administration of the 

laws of that colony under the Constitution: 
Doubtless there have been cases of the clandes- 
‘tine introduction of different liquors into the 
| eolony, and that some few have always been op- 
| posed to the law on that subject, but smuggling 
cannot be entirely suppressed, and liberty of 
opision and speech is tolerated in Maryland in 
Liberia. Since the agitation of the subject of 
independence, many have advocated a change of 
the Constitution in regard to the traffic in spirits, 
but I believe a majority are opposed to any 
| change. 
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It is hardly necessary to say, the Maryland 
State Colonization Society has, from the begin- 
ning, maintained one uniform, consistent course 
in regard to this matter, conforming entirely 
with their public documents. 

Your fourth interrogatory seems té infer that 
the Maryland State Colonization Society, and 
the Chesapeake and Liberia Trading Company, 
are connected through me. This is notso. I 
am the Agent of both Associations, it is true, 
but I cannot see how that connects them any 
more than it would either of them to the Church, 
Masonic or Odd Fellow Associations, to which T | 
might belong; or that the Pennsylvania Coloni- 
zation Society is connected with the Methodist 
Church, of which you are a preacher. But this 
is not important, as I can assure you that since 
the organization of the Chesapeake and Liberia | 
Trading Company, I have been its only Agent, 
made all its contracts, and fitted out every ves- 


sel transporting emigrants to Liberia, (and it has | S ; : 
? See ( (one year only, like the Egyptian, but seventeen 


sent no vessel without emigrants,) and in no one 
instance has that Company bought or sold, or in 
any way been interested in any distilled liquor, 
as an article of trade or use on board, except as 
a medicine in case of sickness among the emi- 
grants. 
its operations, shipped largely of merchandize 
fitted for the Liberia trade and consumption, but 
never liquor of any kind, save porter and ale, and 
these seldom. 

I believe I have answered your questions en- 
tirely, and I hope to your satisfaction ; that they 


who induced you to ask them, I have little hope. 
The promulgation of temperance principles in 
Annual Reports by the Maryland State Coloni- 
zation Society, under the direction of its Presi- 
dent, for over twenty years, we must consider as 
“‘ Moses and the Prophets,” and those disposed to 
doubt and cavil, would hardly be convinced, 
though one rose from the dead. 

I have extended this communication far be- 
yond the limits intended, and the pressure of 
business has forced me to write even worse than 
common, but I trust you can decipher it, at least 
enough for your purpose, whatever it may be. 

With much respect, 
Your very ob’t serv’t, 
JAMES HALL, Aye nt, &e. 

Colonization Herald.) 





AFRICAN COTTON. 


France is becoming every day more and more 
a cotton producing country. The very full and 
explicit details given by our Paris correspondent, 
some weeks since, on the increased cultivation 
of cotton in Algeria, certainly denote that not 
without reason does the French government be- 
lieve that in a few years France will grow on its 
own soil cotton enough for its own manufactur- 
ing wants.— Daily Register. 


The Company, at the commencement of | 
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| after, had made efforts to penetrate the 
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THE SEVENTEEN YEAR LOCUST. 


This insect is well known to belong to a dif. 
ferent family, and to be quite unlike the locust 
of the East, so destructive to vegetation in Ara- 
bia, Syria, Persia, and in Egypt. This was a 
winged grasshopper, annual, voracious, and mi- 
gratory, and is still a common article of food in 
those countries, especially in times of scarcity 
Our locust, on the other hand, lives in colonies, 
each colony being confined to its own district. 
Dr. Smith, of Baltimore, has ascertained the lo- 
cation, and the year of maturity, of at least fif- 
teen such colonies in our country; and as each of 
these has a different year of appearing, it follows 
that every year in the seventeen, except two, is 
“locust year” in some portion of the country. 
In Pennsylvania for instance, there are at least 
| two colonies, the periods of return being for 
Pittsburg and vicinity, 1815, 1832, and 1849. 
So, the duration of our locust’s life is not 


years, all but a few wecks of which is passed 
in the pupa state beneath the surface of the 
earth. 

It is remarkable that just so many years and 
months should be required to mature this little 
animal ; but so it is, and so nicely adapted is its 
economy to this precise time, that it may be 
doubted, if exhumed even a few days before its 
appointed period, whether it would survive the 
injury. Some fifteen or twenty days since, a 
friend, residing in the western part of Philadel- 


will seem answered to the satisfaction of those | phia, presented the writer with four locusts in 


the pupa state, which he had taken carefully 
from just beneath the earth’s surface in his gar- 
den. ‘The insects were lively; moved forwards 
slowly and awkwardly, but backwards with much 
greater facility. They were placed upon the 
earth, under a broad glass with an open top, 
through which twigs were inserted into the 
earth, with the hope and expectation that they 
would ascend these, and cast their tunic. ‘They 
seemed restless, and when visited a few hours 
earth, 
not one being on the sticks. It was warm, and 
they had been placed where the sun never comes; 
they were now transferred to a spot where the 
sun had lately fallen, but not in his rays. To- 
wards evening they seemed feeble, and one was 
unable to help himself from his back, upon 
which he had tumbled. Not an effort seemed to 
have been made to climb a twig, but, in obedi- 
ence to their instinct, they strove to re-enter the 
earth, from which, in violation of a law of their 
being, they had been taken a few days too soon. 
[ was not disappointed on the following morning 
to find that they bad all perished. 

But though we may not disinter this little 
creature too : soon, yet, when it has eaten its fill, 
when its organs are mature, and its time is fully 
come, it is wonderful with what exactness in 
time, with what vigor and persistence under op- 
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position, it strives to obey the law under which 
it has been placed 

Early on the morning of the 29th of May, 
1851, (which was overcast but warm,) the writer 
was in one of the green and shaded lanes a mile 
or two north of Philadelphia, and heard the first 
low murmurs from a few of the ten thousands of 
this insect which clung to or crawled upon the 
shrubs and boughs of a garden and adjacent 
grove. The sound was distinct but ventrilo- 
quous, always seeming distant even though the 
insect was within a few feet. Others joined the 
choir, and soon the murmur swelled and height- 
ened into a hum much resembling that of a boy’s | 
top. The sun began to break through the | 
clouds, and the insect chorus every minute grew | 
louder and more guttural, till the whole colony 
seemed to have united in producing a melody, 
by no means disagreeable, but not unlike that of | 
a distant frog-pond. And here, on a well rolled | 
gravelled walk, was exhibited abundant evidence 
of the untired and successful labors of this tiny | 
creature to escape from the earth; for, insect as | 
he is, he had outlived the former lord of the | 
soil; the tree from which he had fallen had dis- | 
appeared; the loose turf he had penetrated | 
seventeen years before, in his descent, was re- | 
placed by a thick bed of gravel, well compacted; | 
and in his return from his dark abode to the joy 
and light of day, a matured and perfect being, 
he had encountered this (to all human reason) | 
insuperable barrier. But he was not deterred | 
from an effort ; he used the means, that He, who 
eares for all his creatures, had bestowed upon 
him; and with what success might be seen by | 
the hundreds of perforations in the gravel walk ! 

The sight was impressive to me, and, I confess, 
an incentive to press steadily on through what- 
ever obstructions may be placed in the way, 
knowing that “in due season we shall reap if 
we faint not.”’ 

The locust takes no food in its winged state ; 
has no sting, properly so called; and, with ee 
exception, is quite harmless. Yet, it should be | 
known to the boys everywhere, that hardly a 
day passes without one or more receiving a 
wound from this insect, which has caused a pain- 
fuland speedy death. It oceurs in this wise: 
the female is furnished with a strong sharp in- 
strument, called an ovipositer, with which she 
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scores the young twigs of trees for the purpose 
of depositing her eggs; being thus armed, it is 
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RANK OF THE UNITED STATES, 


According to their Population, and Capital of 
each State. 


Rank. States. Pop. in 1850. Capitals. 
1 New York, 3,079,000 Albany. 
2 Pennsylvania, 2,312,000 Harrisburg. 
3 Ohio, 1,977,000 Columbus. 
4 Virginia, 1,381,000 Richmond. 
5 Tennessee, 1,003,000 Nashville. 
6 Kentucky, 1,002,000 Frankfort. 
7 Massachusetts, 993,000 Boston. 
8 Indiana, 989,000  Indianopolis. 
9 Georgia, 879,000 Milledgeville. 
10 North Carolina, 869,000 Raleigh. 
11 Illinois, 852,000 Springfield. 
12 Alabama, 772,000 Montgomery. 
13. Missouri, 684,000 Jefferson City. 
|14 South Carolina, 655,000 Columbia. 
15 Mississippi, 593,000 Jackson. 
16 Maine, 583,000 Augusta. 
17 Maryland, 583,000 Annapolis. 
18 Louisiana, 501,000 New Orleans. 
19 New Jersey, 400,000 ‘Trenton. 
20 Michigan, 396,000 Detroit. 
21 Connecticut, 371,000 | oa 
22 (ON. Hampshire, 318,000 Concord. 
23 Vermont, 314,000 Montpelier. 
24 Wisconsin, 304.000 Madison. 
25 Arkansas, 208,000 Little Rock. 
26 California, 200,000 SJose?Vallejo? 
'27 Iowa, 192.000 lowa City 
28 Texas, 188,000 Austin. 
129 Rhode Island, 148,000 Previdence,&c 
30 Delaware, 92,000 Dover. 
31 Florida, 88,000 ‘Tallahassee. 
Territories, Xc., 161,000 


Indians,56 tribes in all, 300,000 


Total pop. of U.S., 23,495,000 


DON’T MURMUR, CHRISTIAN. 


Chrysostom propounds this question—“ Was 


| Job miserable when he had lost all that God had 
\given him?’ and gives this answer—“ No; he 
| had still that God who gave him all.” 


And is 
not Christ thy treasure? is not heaven thine in- 
heritance? and wilt thou murmur? Hast thou 
not much in hand, and more in hope? hast thou 
not much in possession, but more in reversion ? 
and wilt thou murmur? Hath not God given 


7 


not strange that, when collected in numbers, and ithee a changed heart, a renewed nature, and a 


thrust into a hat upon the boy’s head, she should 
sometimes drive her lancet into the scalp, pro- 
ducing a fatal inflammation. 


The more merciful acts thou dost, the more 
merey thou wilt receive : and if with a charitable 
employment of thy temporal riches, thou gainest 
eternal treasure, thy purchase is infinite : thou 
wilt have found the art of multiplying indeed. 








| sanctified soul? and wilt thou murmur? Hath 


not God given thee Himself to satisfy thee, His 
Son to save thee, His Spirit to lead thee, His 
grace to adorn thee, His covenant to assure thee, 
His merey to pardon thee? and wilt thou mur- 
|mur? Hath he not made thee a friend, a bro- 
ther, a son, a bride, an heir? and wilt thou 
murmur? Hath not God often turned thy wa- 
ter into wine, thy brass into silver, thy silver 
into gold? and wilt thoumurmur? When thou 
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wast dead, did not he quicken thee? and when 
thou wast lost, did not he seek thee? and when 
thou wast wounded, did not he heal thee? and 
when thou wast falling, did not he support thee? 
and when thou wast down, did not he raise thee? 
and when thou wast staggering, did not he esta- 
blish thee? and when thou wast erring, did not 
he reduce thee? and when thou wast tempted, 
did not he succor thee? and when thou wast in 
danger, did not he deliver thee? and wilt thou 
murmur? What! thou that art so highly ad- 
vanced, and exalted above many thousands in 
the world? Murmuring is a black garment, and 
it becomes none so ill as saints. — Brooks. 





FRIENDS’ REVIEW. 
PHILADELPHIA, SECOND MONTH 4, 1854. 


The readers of the Review are presented this 
week with the first moiety of an able and elabo- 
rate address from some members of Congress to 
their constituents. This address, though of con- 
siderable extent, appears to embody too much in- 
teresting information, on the subject which it em- 
braces, to be withheld from our readers. 

It is difficult to believe, that another occasion 
will or can arise, within the time of the existing 
generation, equally calculated to excite the feel- 
ings and awaken the fears of all who have a pro- 
per regard for the virtue or permanent prosperity 
of the people of these United States, with the 
measure recently submitted to the Senate at 
Washington. 

If Douglas’s bill, for the ‘establishment of one or 
more territorial governments on the west of Mis- 
souri, or any other with similar provisions in re- 
lation to slavery, should obtain the concurrence 
of the federal government, it will unquestionably 
be considered, on all hands, as a triumph of the 
slaveholding interesi, so complete and conclusive, 
as to leave little more for that interest to ask. or 
for the advocates of freedom to hope. Indeed, 
the introduction of such a bill into Congress, indi- 
cates a confidence, on the part of the slavehold- 
ing power, that renders even plausible pretences 
When the act of 1820, usu- 
ally termed the Missouri compromise act, was 


no longer necessary. 


passed, there is no reason to believe that any 
statesman or politician in the Union, imagined 
that any subsequent action of Congress could open 
to the inroads of slavery, that part of Louisiana, 
which lay north of 36 deg. 30 min. N. latitude, 
Missouri excepted. 
compromise made‘no provision, and entered into 
no engagement, for admitting, at any future time, 


the introduction of slavery on the south of 36 deg. 


ted forever to freedom ; all south of it was debatea- | Philad’a., 2d mo. 4, 1854—2t. 





We are not to forget that this | 


| inst., at 74 o’clock, P. M. 
| are particularly invited to attend. 
. . . > . . { 
30 min. All Louisiana north of that line was dedica- | 


REVIEW. 


ble ground. The compromise had no relation to 
future acquisitions ; yet when a large territory was 
afterwards wrested from Mexico, the extension of 
the Missouri compromise line to the Pacific, was 
claimed, not to establish freedom on the north of 
that parallel—for that was not then disputed,— 
but to afford an excuse for the introduction of sla- 
very on the south of it. 


As Mexico had abolished slavery in all parts 
under its jurisdiction, the territory acquired from 
that republic came into the possession of the Uni- 
ted States as free soil. Of course, the admission 
of slavery into any portion of the territory thus 
obtained, was not simply its toleration where al- 
ready established, but its introduction into a re- 
gion from which it was previously excluded. 
Such a measure, if sanctioned by the federal gov- 
ernment, would have been a concession to the 
But 
amidst the unfounded claims in favor of the “‘ pe- 


slaveholding interest not previously made. 


culiar institution ”’—peculiar, indeed, in a govern- 
ment founded upon the avowed equal rights of all 
men, to life and liberty,—no pretension was raised 
to any authority to unsettle or call in question the 
provision of the Missouri compromise, by which 
slavery was forever excluded from the territory 
embraced in Douglas’s bill. 

There is noreasonable doubt that an overwhelm- 
ing majority of our citizens, if their sentiments 
could be known, are convinced of the glaring in- 
justice, as well as impolicy, of slaveholding; and 
as it is probable that the adoption or rejection of 
the Nebraska bill will depend upon the apathetic 
acquiescence or active opposition of the people 
at large, it is devoutly to be hoped that the public 
voice may be effectually raised in reprobation of 
this iniquitous measure 


The brief notice which appears in one of our 
columns, respecting the culture of cotton in Alge- 
ria, is a corroboration of some of the remarks ot 
our correspondent C., as given in preceding num- 
bers. If the French can raise cotton in Algeria, 
where labor is not so cheap as in many other 
parts of Africa, surely the English also may ob- 


| tain it from parts of the same continent which are 


accessible to them. 


NOTICE—The Annual Meeting of the Auxiliary 
Bible Association of Friends of Philadelphia 
Quarterly Meeting will be held at the Mulberry 
Street Meeting House, on Second day the 13th 


Friends of both sexes 


THEOPH. E. BEESLEY, Sec’ry. 
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Ropert Linpsay and Freperic Mackiz.—lIt is 
stated in the British Friend, of last month, that 
these Friends have completed their service in 
New Zealand, and had proceeded to Sidney, in 
New South Wales. 





Marriep,—At Friends’ Meeting House, at Sand- 
bank, Indiana, on the 19th ult., Jonw A. OUTLAND, 
of Parke county, Indiana, to Ilsapex, daughter of 
Jesse and Zilpha Pul, of Sandbank. 


Diep,—At Pawtucket, on the 5th inst., JeTHRo 
F. Mitcuez, of Middletown, R. L, an esteemed 
member and elder of Rhode Island Monthly Meet- 
ing, aged nearly 76 years. 


—— On the 20th of Twelfth month, at her resi- 
dence, in Raysville, Henry county, Indiana, of 
typhoid fever, Hannan, wife of Joel Pusey, in the 
6ist year of her age, a valuable member of Spice- 
land Monthly Meeting. This dear Friend sus- 
tained, through life, the brightness of the Chris- 
tian character, and she awaited the approaches 
of the undeniable messenger, with calmness and 
hope, declaring that death had no terror, nor 
would the grave have any victory. She was 
enabled to impart much weighty and useful 


counsel to those who visited her. 
—— On the 8th of Twelfth month last, at his 


Leen SS... 


residence, in Chatham county, N. C., Tuomas 
Stout, a member of Cane Creek Monthly Meet- 
ing, aged about 71 years. s 

—— On the 30th of Seventh month last, of pul- 
monary disease, Hutpan, wife of Jacob Votaw, 
in the 27th year of her age, a member of Missine- 
wa Monthly Meeting, Indiana. Reposing on the 
mercy of God, through a crucified and risen Sa- 
viour she evinced as she approached the solemn 


close, a foretaste of the joys to come—retaining 
her understanding and the power of expression 


to the last. 


—— On the 22d of the Twelfth month last, of 
pulmonary consumption, Lucinpa, wife of Han- 
uel Hunt, in the 38th year of her age, a valuable 
member of Richland Monthly Meeting, Iowa. 


The subjoined Memorial has been prepared for 
signatures, and it is sincerely to be hoped that it 
will arrest the attention of our philanthropic citi- | 
zens, and that they will speedily express rae 
decided opposition to the flagrant violation of the 
faith of government, as well as disregard of the 
prosperity of our common country, which is at- | 
tempted by the bill now before Congress for the | 
establishment of territorial governments in Ne-| 
braska. 

To the Senate and House of Representatives of 
the United States of America, in Congress as- 
sembled :— 

The undersigned citizens of the State of *—— | 
tespectfnlly, but earnestly remonstrate against the 


* The name to be filled with the pen. 
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passage by Congress of any bill, which will per- 
mit the introduction of slavery, either now or at 
any future period, into any portion of the terri- 
tory of Nebraska, or in anywise infringe upon 
the eighth section of the “Act passed in the year 
1820,” commonly called the Missouri Compro- 
mise Act, which declares, “that in all that terri- 
tory ceded by France to the United States, under 
the name of Louisiana, which lies North of 36 
deg. 30 min., North latitude, not included within 
the limits of the State contemplated by this Act, 
Slavery and involuntary servitude, otherwise than 
as the punishment of crime, shall be and is here- 


by forever prohibited.” 





The following report, though rather out of 
season is published in the “ Review” at the re- 
quest of the Managers :— 


The Philadelphia Association of Friends for the 
Instruction of Poor Children. 


At a meeting of the Association, held First 
month, 2nd, 1854, the following Friends were 
appointed officers for the ensuing year, viz : 

Clerk.—Edward Richie. 

Treasurer.—Richard Richardson. 

Managers.—John M. Whitall, Joel Cadbury, 
Israel H. Johnson, Richd. Richardson, Thomas 
Lippincott, Mark Balderston, James Kite, Chas. 
J. Allen, Samuel Walton, Benjamin H. Pitfield, 
Joseph S. Elkinton, Edward Sharpless. 

Annual Report. 
To the Philadelphia Association of Friends for 
the Instruction of Poor Children, 
The Managers Report : 

That the Schools have been continued under 
the care of the same teachers as last year, except 
that a new Principal has been appointed in the 
Infant department ; the former Principal having 
resigned, after having faithfully served the As- 
sociation for nearly sixteen years. The Schools 
have been visited by committees of the Board 
twice a month; and from their reports it appears, 
that, in general, good order has been maintained, 
and that the scholars are advancing as fast as can 
be expected from their circumstances in life, and 
the irregularity of their attendance. During the 
last few months, more attention has been given 
to the writing of the children in the Infant de- 
partment, and their improvement in this branch 
has been quite remarkable. The difficulty of 
satisfactorily conducting this School, both as re- 
gards the behaviour of the children, and their 
advancement in their studies, has from time to 
time claimed the attention of the Board ; and we 
have latterly been endeavouring to render this 
department more efficient. In this effort we 
have, we believe, the cordial co-operation of the 
teachers. 

The system of teaching Geography in concert 


| has been lately introduced in both rooms, we 
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hope to advantage. In the Girls’ School in- 
creased attention has been given to Mental 
Arithmetic, and one day in the week continues 
to be devoted to sewing. These two branches 
we consider especially important to children of 
the class that come under our care. A few of 
the more advanced girls being desirous to learn 
English Grammar, they have lately commenced 
the study of it. 

The average attendance during the year has 
been 42 in the Girls’ School, and 61 in the In- 
fant department. The number now on the list, 
is 68 in the former, and 86 in the latter School. 

A small sum has been expended for dry-goods 
to be made up into clothing by the scholars. 
This clothing and several pairs of shoes have 
been distributed amongst the most destitute of 
the children. The cost of the shoes was $14.91. 

We have received $40 from the estate of 
Abm. Keyser, of Germantown, being part of a 
sum left to his executor, in trust, to be dis- 
tributed among such benevolent institutions in 
this city as he might think proper. 

Our income has for several years been inade- 
quate for the support of the Schools ; and during 
the last two years it has been materially reduced, 
owing to the store No. 12 North Front street 
having been for a considerable time without a 
tenant. We trust, however, that the deficiency 
will be fully made up by the liberality of Friends ; 
and it would be encouraging to the Managers to 
receive from those who may feel disposed to aid 
their efforts in this way, such donations as would 
render our regular income sufficient for main- 
taining the Schools to the full extent of their 
usefulness. 

Signed by direction and on behalf of the Board 
of Managers, CHARLES J. ALLEN, Clerk. 

Philadelphia, 12th mo. 29th, 1853. 





JOHN Ill. V. 8, AND OUR ENGLISH VERSION. 


In a note to the last No. of the “ Review,” it 
was suggested that the Greek word, in this pas- 
sage, rendered wind, might “ be more literally 
if not more correctly” translated spirit. This 
remark having called my attention to the text, J 
have again been struck with its exceeding beauty 
and force as given in our English version. An 
examination of the original does not lead me to 
concur with the suggestion. The word pnewma 
is derived from pneo, to breathe or blow. Hence 
its original meaning is air in motion, whether the 
breath or the wind. In the former of these 
senses it isused 2 Thess. ii. v. 8. It is easy to un- 
derstand how the word, in addition to its literal 
or primitive meaning, came to be applied to the 
breath of life, life itself, the life-giving spirit, the 
soul, the spirit released from the flesh, (as in 
Luke xxiv. v. 39,) and finally in its most ex- 
alted sense to the Spirit of Truth, the Comforter 
or the Holy Spirit. Instances of its use in all 
these senses excepting the last, frequently occur 








feed) my people Israel.” 
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in the Greek Classics. It is curious that our | 


English word spirit has a similar origin from the 
Latin spiritus, and that from spiro to breathe. 

The passage before us affords a beautiful ex- 
ample of the manner in which our Redeemer 
condescended to adapt his discourse to the weak- 
ness of his hearers. His illustrations were fre- 
qently drawn from passing objects, the lilies of 
the field, the sparrows, the fields white unto 
harvest. In the present case the wind, whose 
voice was heard in the stillness of night, afforded 
both an illustration and an argument. It is plain 
from the previous verses that Nicodemus habitu- 
ally referred everything to the senses. Spiritual 
operations were incomprehensible to him. Our 
Saviour, condescending to his low estate, reminds 
him that in the case of the wind, which one of 
his senses was wholly unable to discover, he did 
not refuse to confide in other testimony—he 
knew of its existence by its results—“ So is every 
one that is born of the spirit.’’ a 

The use of words both in their primitive and 
derived meaning is very frequent in the New 
Testament, as in other Greek writings ; and 
although this circumstance may rarely occasion 
difficulty in ascertaining the true meaning of the 
writer, it may properly suggest a caution how we 
tamper with our excellent version of the Holy 
Scriptures. The faithfulness of this translation 
has been so well tested by the criticisms of friends 
and opponents that it may fairly be considered 


| as no longer in question ; nor, when we recall the 


various unsuccessful attempts to improve it, can 
we look for advantage from its revision. 

While, however, we rely with confidence upon 
the accuracy of our version, much satisfaction is 
to be derived from the careful perusal of the New 
Testament in the original Greek. It will often 
happen that while the meaning of a word is cor- 
rectly rendered, something of its full force 1s 
abated by the translation ; and this is especially 
true of compound words which abound in Greek. 
It may not be possible to convey all the ideas 
suggested by the original word without incon- 
venient circumlocution. He, therefore, who is 
able, by an analysis of the word, to discover its 
primitive as well as its derived meaning, will 
often perceive a beauty or appropriateness 
in its use which is lost to’others. Let a single 
example illustrate my meaning. In Matthew i1., 
v. 6, the prophecy of Micah, respecting our 
Saviour, is quoted, “ for out of thee shall come a 
Governor that shall rude (or as in the margin 
Now it is by no means 
clear that this version could be improved—yet 
recurring to the Greek we find the word render- 
ed rule or feed is poimanei, and tracing this to 
its roots we get the original meaning of the com- 
pound word, “ to take charge of a flock as a 
shepherd ;’ combining the ideas of ruling and 
feeding, and making the passage parallel to that 
in which He who is thus spoken of describes 
himself as “ the good Shepherd.” 
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The facilities for the study of Greek have lately 
been much increased, and are afforded, I believe, 
in most of the large institutions under the care 
of Friends in this country. Although very few 
may be able to become proficients in it, a com- 
paratively small portion of time diligently im- 
proved will admit the student to the true enjoy- 
ment resulting from an intelligent perusal of the 
New Testament in the original. 


7 





MEMOIR OF JONATHAN HUTCHINSON. 
(Continued from page 251.) 

He is the happy man whose life e’en now 
Shows somewhat of that happier life to come; 
on ee whom peace, the fruit 
Of virtue, and whom virtue, fruit of faith, 

Prepare for happiness ; bespeak him one 

Content, indeed, to sojourn while he must 

Below the skies, but having there his home. 

Cowper’s Task. 

“To .—The kind attentions and opi- 
nions of my friends sometimes humble me; for 
though I think I behold in the practice of Chris- 
tianity a beautiful and inestimable object to aim 
at, and am at times concerned to recommend the 
glorious attainment of it to others, yet, in press- 
ing after it, my own conflicts are such that I can 
pretty often feelingly apply to myself this line of 
one of our admired poets : 


‘ For me scarce hoping to obtain that rest.’ 


Is it not strange that, after all I have in mercy 
suffered, there should yet be in me the least in- 
clination to deviate from the paths of holiness 
and peace, or to linger in the way of manifested 
duty? In spite of self-love, this is most surpri- 
sing, and must surely rank among the most in- 
contestable proofs of a fallen nature, and of the 
consequent need I have of a compassionate and 
powerful Redeemer. These considerations are 
humbling to the natural mind; but let us not 
faint, though I am ready to think that not only 
myself, but many others cannot dwell much too 
low to be just above despair. This might ap- 
pear almost, to some, a frightful sentiment, but 
it will not, I believe, much alarm thee; for it 
may probably form a part of thy experience, that 
those who know the most of their Creator and 
themselves, are by this knowledge baptized into 
deep humiliation : yea, such at seasons is their 
abasement, under a view of the Divine merey 
and forbearance on the one hand, and their own 
omissions and commissions on the other, that, 
with the poor publican, they are not only ready 
to smite upon the breast, but are even prepared 
to goa little way with the scribe also, in con- 
cluding themselves not as other men are. 

_“ Here their paths divide: it was the effect of 
his self-righteousness to think himself better than 
others, but it is that of the Christian’s self-know- 
ledge to feel himself worse than those with whom 
he was acquainted; so that, taking all things 
into acecount, he charges himself, as the great 
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apostle did, with being the chief of sinners. But 
when brought to such a sight and sense as this, 
may the repenting and returning prodigal never 
forget that he has a Saviour, a Mediator, an Ad- 
vocate with the Father; and may he never for- 
get tremblingly to rejoice in him: for if there 
be a class of mankind who are more than others 
the objects of redeeming love and mercy, it 
might seem to be these sinners, the unworthiest 
and vilest of the human race. So that to my 
own often depressed mind, I would say, ‘as thou 
hast received mercy, and hast tasted that the 
Lord is gracious, see that thou faint not, nor 
grow weary in well doing.’ ”’ 

“To .—Whatever may be my expe- 
rience, I still believe the only true and safe rest 
to consist in an unlimited surrender and submis- 
sion to the Divine will. And Oh! when my 
poor heart is now and then softened into this 
disposition, how precious is the experience! 
Yes, my dear friend, though under a sense of 
the greatest unworthiness, I may do myself the 
justice to say, that the experience just alluded to 
is indeed prized by me above all price; so that 
neither gold, nor gems, spices nor perfumes, nor, 
could it be obtained, even the superadded favor 
of all the princes in the universe, bear, in my 
present estimate of things, any comparison with 
that situation of mind, wherein the denial of our 
own will, and the doing that of the Creator, is 
felt to be not more a duty than a delight. But 
do not imagine from this luxuriance of expression, 
that I am constantly, or even frequently, a pos- 
sessor of the inestimable enjoyment described. 
No, I neither deserve, nor is it possible that I 
could bear, such a fruition long together, and 
therefore it may be that the intervals wherein it 
is vouchsafed, seem . 

‘ Like angels’ visits, few and far between.’ 


Yet let the tribute of thanksgiving and praise 
ascend before the throne of mercy, that such sea- 
sons are ever known by the inhabitants of this 
lower world, and that even in its remotest soli- 
tudes ; and thou wouldst find it difficult, my 
friend, to meet with one more secluded, both as 
to body and mind, than Gedney often is to me; 
but, peace, my heart! the hand is blest that 
gives and takes away.” 

To . . .—Former experience has con- 
vinced me that though we may have to travel 
over dreary ground we must not think of taking 
up a rest here, indeed that no rest can be found 
upon it, but more probably a total discomfiture 
and overthrow both of faith and practice, and I 
am not yet willing to die a death so inglorious ; 
for the Christian warfare, erroneous as the gene- 
ral notion is concerning it, appears to me both 
noble and dignified. Thus thinking, I have fled 
from despondency to resources ; and whilst I 
seize with eager gratitude the proffered hand of 
friendship, I search the Scriptures, and endea- 
vor to bow my soul before Him, whe is not only 
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described therein as “ walking in darkness,” but At the present session a new N ebraska Bill has 5 
been reported by the Senate Committee on Ter. | 


as the succor of the afflicted. I trust these en- 
deavors have not been entirely fruitless, as I 
find myself enabled to lift up my head in hope 
that all may still work together for good, to which 
Iam further encouraged by the apprehension, 
that some important truths have been in the 
course of the present dispensation, more deeply 
than ever impressed upon my mind. 

It appears to mea good sign when we can 
relish scenes of affliction, and when we find the 
attention of our minds turning from the dazzling 
objects, and slippery ways of gaiety and greatness, 
and gently inclining, (for He whose tender mer- 
cies are over all his works does not break that 
which is willing to bend,)—I therefore say 
gently inclining, as I have somewhere seen it 
agreeably expressed— 

“To bend to sorrow’s path for that alone, 

Leads to the land where sorrow is unknown.” 
This, though a true, appears a strange doctrine, 
not only to the votaries of pleasure, but to those 
who are at ease in their possessions and have 
nothing to vex them. It would once have ap- 
peared strange to me; and though the avidity 
with which, in my most ignorant and unbelieving 
days I pursued through a variety of its fleeting 
forms, transitory and unsubstantial enjoyments ; 
though the blind eagerness received an early and 
a severe check, yet I have even in the cool of 
the day painfully to acknowledge my journeyings 
from the land of bondage to have been by tardy 
and devious steps, and my progress towards a 
better country to have been, to be, attended with 
many, I fear, voluntary interruptions ; and after 
all that I have seen, heard, and felt, I find it to 
be still a trial and at times no small one, to use 
this world as no abusing it ; and amidst divers 
other instances wherein danger lies, as it were 
in ambush, not to love the dear relations and 
friends which remain to me, out of the divine 
will or with a selfish and unsanctified affection. 

(To be continued.) 


SLAVERY IN NEBRASKA. 
The Representatives of Ohio, to their Constituents. 
Washington, Thursday, January 19, 1854. 


FELLow Citizens :—As Senators and Repre- 
sentatives in the Congress of the United States, 
it is our duty to warn our constituencies when- 
ever imminent danger menaces the freedom of 
our institutions, or the permanency of our Union: 
such danger as, we firmly believe, now impends, 
and we earnestly solicit your prompt attention 
to it. 

At the last session of Congress, a bill for the 
organization of the Territory of Nebraska, passed 
the House of Representatives, with an overwhelm- 
ing majority. That bill was based on the principle 
of excluding slavery from the new territory. It 
was not taken up for consideration in the Senate, 
and consequently failed to become a law. 
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ritories, which, should it unhappily receive the 
sanction of Congress, will open all the unorganized 
territory of the Union to the ingress of Slavery. 

We arraign this bill as a gross violation of a 
sacred pledge; as a criminal betrayal of precious 
rights; as part and parcel of an atrocious plot to 
exclude from a vast unoccupied region emigrants 
from the Old World, and free laborers from our 
own states, and convert it into a dreary region of 
despotism, inhabited by masters and slaves. 

Take your maps, fellow-citizens, we entreat 
you, and see what country it is which this bill 
gratuitously, and recklessly, proposes to open to 
Slavery. 

From the south-western corner of Missouri 
pursue the parallel of 36 deg. 30 min. north lati- 
tude, westwardly across the Arkansas, across the 
north fork of the Canadian to the north-eastern 
angle of Texas; then follow the north-eastern 
boundary of Texas to the western limit of New 
Mexico; then proceed along that western line to 
its northern termination; then again turn west- 
wardly, and follow the northern line of New 
Mexico to the crest of the Rocky Mountains; 
then ascend northwardly along the crest of that 
mountain range to the line which separates the 
United States from the British possessions in 
North America, on the 49th parallel of north 
latitude; then pursue your course eastwardly 
along that line to the White Earth river, which 
falls into the Missouri from the north; descend 
that river to its confluence with the Missouri; 
descend the Missouri, along the western boundary 
of Minnesota, of Iowa, of Missouri, to the point 
where it ceases to be a boundary line, and enters 
the state to which it gives its name; then con- 
tinue your southward course along the western 
limit of that state to the point from which you 
set out. You have now made the circuit of the 
proposed Territory of Nebraska. You have tra- 
versed the vast distance of more than three thou- 
sand miles. You have traced the outline of an 
area of 485,000 square miles; more than twelve 
times as great as that of Ohio. 

This immense region, occupying the very heart 
of the North American continent, and larger, by 
33,000 square miles, than all the existing free 
states, excluding California—this immense re- 
gion, embracing all the unorganized territory o! 
the nation,’except the comparatively insignificant 
district of Indian territory north of Red River, 
and between Arkansas and Texas, and now for 
more than thirty years regarded, by the com- 
mon consent of the American people, as con- 

| secrated to freedom, by statute and by compact— 
this immense region the bill now before the 
Senate, without reason and without excuse, but 
in flagrant disregard of sound policy and sacred 
faith, proposes to open to Slavery. 

| We beg your attention, fellow citizens, to a few 
historical facts. 
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The original settled policy of the United States, 
clearly indicated by the Jefferson Proviso of 
1784, and by the ordinance of 1787, was non- 


© extension of Slavery. 


In 1803, Louisiana was acquired by purchase 
At that time there were some 
twenty-five or thirty thousand slaves in this Ter- 
ritory, most of them within what is now the State 
of Louisiana; a few only further north, on the 
west bank of the Mississippi. Congress, instead 
of providing for the abolition of Slavery in this 


} Territory, permitted its continuance. In 1812 the 


State of Louisiana was organized, and admitted 


} into the Union with Slavery. 


In 1818, six years later, the inhabitants of the 


) Territory of Missouri applied to Congress for au- 


thority to form a State Constitution, and for ad- 


' mission into the Union. There were at that time 
© in the whole territory acquired from France, out- 


side of the State of Louisiana, not three thousand 
slaves. 

There was no apology in the circumstances of 
the country for the continuance of Slavery. The 


) original national policy was against it; and not 
| less the plain language of the treaty under which 


the Territory had been acquired from France. 
It was proposed, therefore, to incorporate in the 


bill, authorizing the formation of a State-govern- 


ment, a provision requiring that the Constitution 
of the new State should contain an article pro- 
viding for the abolition of existing slavery, and 
prohibiting the further introduction of slaves. 

This provision was vehemently and pertina- 
ciously opposed; but finally prevailed in the 
House of Representatives by a decided vote. In 
the Senate it was rejected, and in consequence 
of the disagreement between the two houses, the 
bill was lost. 

At the next session of Congress the contro- 
versy was renewed with increased violence. It 
was terminated at length by a compromise. Mis- 
souri was allowed to come into the Union with 
slavery, but a section was inserted in the act 
authorizing her admission, excluding slavery for- | 
ever, from all the territory acquired from France, | 
not included in the new State, lying north of 
36 deg. 30 min. We quote the prohibitory sec- 
tion :-— 

“Seo. 8. Be it further enacted, That in all 
that territory ceded by France to the United 
States, under the name of Louisiana, which lies 
north of 36 deg. 30 min. of north latitude, and 
included within the limits of the state contem- 
plated by this act, slavery and involuntary servi- 
tude, otherwise than as the punishment of crimes, 
shall be, and is hereby forever prohibited.’’—Act 
March 6, 1820, 3 U. S. Statutes at Large, 545. 

The question of the constitutionality of this 
prohibition was submitted by President Monroe 
to his Cabinet. John Quincy Adams was then 
Secretary of State; John C. Calhoun was Secre- 
tary of War; William H. Crawford was Secretary 
of the Treasury; and William Wirt was Attor- 
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ney-General. Each of these eminent men, three 
of them being from Slave States, gave a written 
opinion, affirming its constitutionality, and there- 
upon the act received the sanction of the Presi- 
dent, himself also from a Slave State. 

Nothing is more certain in history than the 
fact, that Missouri could not have been admitted 
as a Slave State, had not certain members from 
the Free States been reconciled to the measure 
by the incorporation of this prohibition into the 
act of admission. Nothing is more certain than 
that this prohibition has been regarded and ac- 
cepted by the whole country as a solemn compact 
against the extension of Slavery into any part of 
the Territory acquired from France, lying north 
of 36 deg. 30 min., and not included in the new 
State of Missouri. The same Act let it be ever 
remembered, which authorized the formation of a 
Constitution for that State without a clause for- 
bidding Slavery, consecrated beyond question and 
beyond honest recall, the whole remainder of the 
Territory to Freedom and to Free Institutions 
for ever. For more than thirty years—during 
more than half the period of our national existence 
under our present Constitution, this compact has 
been universally regarded and acted upon as 
inviolable American law. In conformity with it 
Towa was admitted as a Free State, and Minnesota 
has been organized as a Free Territory. 

It is a strange and ominous fact, well calculated 
to awaken the worst apprehensions, and the most 
fearful forebodings of future calamity, that it is 
now deliberately purposed to repeal this prohibi- 
tion, by implication or directly—the latter cer- 
tainly the manlier way—and thus to subvert this 
compact, and allow Slavery in all the yet unor- 
ganized territory. 

We cannot, in this address, review the various 
pretences under which it was attempted to cloak 
this monstrous wrong; but we must not alto- 
gether omit to notice one. 

It is said that the territory of Nebraska sus- 
tains the same relations to slavery as did the ter- 
ritory acquired from Mexico prior to 1850, and 
that the pro-slavery clauses of the bill are neces- 
sary to carry into effect the compromises of that 
year. 

No assertion could be more groundless. 

Three acquisitions of territory have been made 
by treaty. The first was from France. Out of 
this territory have been created the three slave 
States of Louisiana, Arkansas, and Missouri, and 
the single free State of Iowa. The controversy, 
which arose in relation to the then unorganized 
portion of this territory was closed in 1820, b 
the Missouri act, containing the Slavery prohibi- 
tion as has been already stated. This contro- 
versy related only to territory acquired from 
France. The act by which it was terminated, 
was confined by its own express terms to the 
same territory, and had no relation to any other. 

The second acquisition was from Spain. Flo- 
rida, the territory thus acquired, was yielded to 
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slavery without a struggle, and almost without a 
murmur. 

The third was from Mexico. The controversy 
which arose from this acquisition is fresh in the 
remembrance of the American people. Out of it 
sprang the acts of Congress, commonly known as 
the Compromise Measures of 1850, by one of 
which California was admitted asa free State; 
while two others, organizing the Territories of 
New Mexico and Utah, exposed all the residue 
of the recently acquired territory to the invasion 
of slavery. 

These acts were never supposed to abrogate or 
touch the existing exclusion of slavery from what 
is now called Nebraska. They applied to the 
territory acquired from Mexico, and to that only. 
They were intended as a settlement of the con- 
troversy growing out of that acquisition, and of 
that controversy only. They must stand or fall 
by their own merits. 

To be concluded next week. 


HOW BOGS ARE TURNED INTO CANDLES. 


It would, we feel sure, startle the majority of 
Irish tourists, were they told, when travelling 
through the vast bog districts in Ireland, that 
those dark and dreary places may, before long, 
be converted into shining lights, which will go 
forth to irradiate the halls of beauty. And were 
it not that chemistry is a marvellous worker, in 
comparison with whose magic wand, that wielded 
by the astrologers of old was a contemptible affair, 


scepticism, if not entire disbelief, might very 
naturally follow such an announcement. But the 


chemist is a mighty man. At his bidding, sub- 
stances disclose properties, and assume appear- 
ances, stranger than the wildest dreams could 
imagine; and it is one of his especial qualities and 
triumphs, that by combinations which may almost 
be pronounced endless, he is enabled to make his 
knowledge ons to the most useful purposes. 
One of these high achievements has been accom- 
plished within the last few years. Dropping meta- 
phor, candles of the most exquisite transparency, 
rivalling the best wax-lights in brilliancy of com- 
bustion, have been produced from the bogs of 
Ireland ; and so successfully has the experiment 
answered, that works on a very large scale have 
just commenced operations, which, it is confi- 
dently expected, will realize a good profit, and be 
of great benefit to that part of Ireland where they 
are situated. 

Before giving some account of these works, 
which is the principal purpose of this paper, it is 
desirable to say a few words respecting the nature 
of bogs. These Irish fuel-mines—for hitherto it 
is as fuel they have been chiefly valuable—are 
estimated “to occupy about 2,900,000 English 
acres. They differ much in their exterior nature, 
being sometimes soft and spongy, and sometimes 
firm and hard. But in one respect they are simi- 
lar, for they all contain a mass of a peculiar sub- 
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stance called “ peat,” of the average thickness of 
twenty-five feet, nowhere less than twelve, and 
never exceeding forty-two. This substance varies 
materially in its appearance and properties, in 
proportion to the depth at which it lies, the upper 
portion containing vegetable fibres, visible, though 
much decomposed ; while below, the color of the 
peat changes from light brown to black, and the 
substance is much more compact, assuming the 
appearance, when dry, of pitch or bituminous 
coal, having a conchoidal fracture in every direc. 
tion, with a black shining lustre, and being capa- 
ble of receiving a high polish. 

Now chemists long ago informed us, that, by 
proper chemical combination, peat might be made 
to yield sulphate of ammonia, acetate of lime, 
naphtha, paraffine, and oil; and they further state, 
that paraffine is an admirable substance for making 
candles. Dr. Ure, in his well-known Dictionary 
of Arts and Manufactures, emphatically asserts 
this ; and when we see what paraffine is, the truth 
of the statement will be evident. Turning to 
Brande’s Chemistry, we read under this head, 
“‘ When beech-tar is distilled, three liquids pass 
into the recipient :—1. A light oil; 2. An aque- 
ous acid; 3. A heavy oil. The heavy oil is sub- 
jected to several redistillations, and then sulphu- 
ric acid is gradually added to it, till the mixture 
becomes a black and thin liquid; and if it does 
not spontaneously rise in temperature to 212 de- 
grees, it is to be heated up to that point; the 
mixture is then kept for twelve hours or more, 
at a temperature of about 212 degrees, when a 
colorless oil will be found floating upon its sur- 
face. This is to be carefully poured off, and on 
cooling, paraffine concretes upon its surface. This 
has to be purified by solution in hot anhydrous 
alcohol, when it appears a crystalline, tasteless, 
odorless substance, fusing, at 112 degrees, intoa 
transparent oily liquid, and burning with a white 
sootless flame. Its specific gravity is 0.870.” 

We may add, that this curious substance de- 
rives its name from parum affinis, on account of 
its inertness as a chemical agent, or want of affi- 
nity, resisting the action of acids and alkalies. 
It, however, readily dissolves in oil of turpentine 
and in naphtha. 

According to Guy Lussac, who made several 
experiments with paraffine, it is a binary com- 
pound of carbon and hydrogen, 

From this account it is evident, that if peat 
can be made to yield paraffine at a remunerative 
profit, a new and vast field of commercial enter- 
prise is at once opened. As to the feasibility of 
the undertaking, no doubt exists. The writer 
has seen large blocks of paraffine, of the most 
beautiful crystalline appearance, procured from 
peat. The only question was, whether it could 
be manufactured at a remunerative cost. This 
result, after a long and laborious series of experi- 
ments, has been realised ; at least Mr. Reece, the 
intelligent and scientific manager of the works 
we are about to give some account of, has been 
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so well satisfied with the success of his experi- | necessary to bleach and to deodorise it, which are 
ments, that machinery to the amount of nearly | effected by subjecting it to the action of chloro- 
£40,000 has been erected in the county of Kil-| chromic acid; and finally, after another process 
dare, on the verge of one of the largest bogs in | of distillation, and passing through powerful hy- 
that part of Ireland, for the purpose of extracting | draulic presses and steam, it comes out clear and 
































paraffine from peat. 
The works, which are called the Irish Peat 
Works, are situated about eight miles from Mo- 



































































































































































































































































perfect paraffine. 
It is quite impossible to look at this beautiful 
substance, and witness its combustion, bearing in 





nastereven, and four from Athy. The railway | mind how it is obtained, without feelings of ad- 
: from Dublin to Athy passes close to the gates, | miration and wonder, and particularly when we 
and affords easy facility for visiting the works. | remember that it is derived from a black and ap- 
‘ The writer approached them from Monastereven. | parently foul mass. Nor must it be supposed that 
: The road is monotonous enough, passing across | when the paraffine is extracted, all that remains 
: tracts of dreary moorland, on the verge of which | is valueless: quite the contrary is the case; for, 
, may yet be seen the genuine Irish squatter in all independently of oils from which is generated 
7 his unreclaimed misery. Happily, the disgrace-| gas, used as fuel for steam-engines and other 
9 ful and melancholy spectacle of these human | purposes, several valuable commervial and agri- 
" earth-grubbers is becoming every year more and | cultural products are obtained. 
ie more rare in Ireland, and the day is assuredly| It will be readily understood, that four such 
y not far distant when the Irish squatter will no | huge fiery furnaces as we have described require 
: longer disfigure the face of the country. On|a great supply of food to keep them going. To 
~ reaching the works, which are visible from a| meet this demand, canals to the extent of five 
. great distance, we were fortunate in finding Mr. | miles have been cut through the neighboring 
| 7 Reece at home, and he at once kindly undertook | bog; and it is estimated that about 200 persons 
od to go with us over the establishment. Visitors, | will be kept constantly employed in cutting and 
. however, are not an every day occurrence. conveying the turf to its destination. 
= The first thing that strikes the eye is a huge At the proposed rate of consumption, vast as 
i furnace, or rather a row of furnaces, there being | is the area of the bog near the works, it will be 
rm four side by side. They are similar in form to exhausted in the course of a few years. This, 
ie. those used for smelting iron ore, but are consider- | however, will not affect the establishment, as 
~v ably larger, each furnace being capable of con- | there are other large bogs in the neighborhood ; 
, : suming no less than twenty-five tons of peat in | and it must not be forgotten, that one of the ad- 
My eighteen hours. When filled, the top of the fur- | vantages held out is, that the very destruction of 
: : nace is closed, and a fierce hot-blast being driven | the bog will develop a soil available for the pur- 
et through the mass of turf, the smoke escapes | poses of the agriculturist. 
his through a pipe near the top, which terminates in We trust that the beautiful chemical operations 
| a“ acondenser. The magnitude of this apparatus | which are now about to be carried out in a prac- 
a. may be estimated by the fact, that it will contain tical form, will answer the expectations of the 
a 8,000,000 cubic feet of gas. Here the first | company to whom the works belong. It is a good 
“Ms change in the conversion of peat into paraffine and healthy sign that no advertising puffing has 
- occurs, the smoke being condensed and precipi- | been used to dispose of the shares, which, we are 
a tated in the form of tar. The lighter or gaseous informed, have been taken up mostly by practical 
t of portion is conducted by pipes to another locality. men. This augurs well for the success of the 
; fi It has been ascertained that 100 tons of peat | undertaking; and we hope soon to see the fitful 
on will yield as much tar as will produce about 350 | Will-o’-the-Wisp which haunts Irish bogs, spi- 
tine pounds of paraffine and 300 gallons of oil. But rited, by the chemist 8 potent wand, into the 
to obtain the paraffine, many delicate chemical | substantial reality of brilliant candles.— Cham- 
eral operations are requisite, and for a long time it | ers’ Edin. Journal. 
sa, could not be extracted without using ether, which 
made the process far too costly for commercial | SUMMARY OF NEWS. 
peat purposes. At length—for what will not chemis- | r satin, amie a“ 
C try achieve? —Mr. Reece discovered a less expen- | _ FOREIGN INTELLIGENCR.— By the arrival, at Hali- 
tive sive mode of proceeding, which is at the same | fax, of the Niagara, on the 23d, and at New York 
nter- dene fale on Dicaiae Sulphuric acid is the| of the Atlantic, on the 27th ult., Liverpool dates 
ty of ae . aaa 2 Se icties fe aa | ave been received respectively to the 7th and 
riter principal agent employed: the tar being boiled | 1) th ult. * 
for'about half an hour with three per cent. of this | The probability of a general war appears to 
ae acid, it becomes decomposed, and all its impuri- | have increased rather than diminished, since pre- 
a. ties fall to the bottom of the vessel. Oil and | vious advices. A division of the combined fleets 
“rs paraffine now remain, which, after undergoing — the Black Sea on the 30th of the 12th mo. 
peri- re eee en ra Austria had demanded whether the Russian 
. the ppears in crystalline Makes, but 18 0 80 | Court: would object to a European Protectorate 
oeks dark a color, and emitting such an unpleasant | over the Christians in Turkey. To this the Rus- 
heen odor, as to be quite unfit for use. It is therefore ' sian Court replied, in most positive language, that 
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Russia would permit no other Power to meddle 
in the matter of the Greek Church. Russia had 
treaties with the Porte, and would settle the ques- 
tion with her alone. 

It was state that Prussia was negotiating with 
Sweden and Denmark for settling upon a common 
course of action, in order to secure the rights of 
neutral flags in case of a war. 

The French Government was making the most 
active preparations for war. The Moniteur pub- 
lishes a decree calling into active service all the 
men available under the second portion of the con- 
tingent of the class of 1852. Seventy thousand 
men were already told off, and ready to move for 
embarkation at five hours’ notice. A large propor- 
tion of these are men practised in Africa. The 
contingent of 1852 numbers 80,000 men, and is to 
supply the place of the corps d’armée, which will be 
sent to Turkey in the case of war being formally 
declared between France and Russia. An addition 
of 10,000 seamen is spoken of for the Navy. 

Osman Pasha, commander of the Turkish squad- 
ron at Sinope, has died of his wounds at Sebastopol. 

The Pasha of Egypt has ordered the immediate 
armament of six frigates, five corvettes and three 
brigs, to replace the Turkish fleet destroyed at 
Sinope. 

The Wallachian peasants have risen against the 
Russians, and are joined by the Wallachian militia. 
The whole country around Kalafat and along the 
banks of the swan? is in motion to harass the in- 
vaders, and the Russian officials have been drawn 
out of Turmal. The Turks are reported to have 
been successful in three battles near Kalafat. A 
Constantinople despatch of 11th mo. 25th says that 
the British Chargé in Persia has succeeded in ter- 
minating the differences between Great Britain and 
Persia. 

EncLanp.—Great indignation has been excited 
in England by the discovery that Prince Albert be- 
trays the secrets of the British Cabinet to the Aus- 
trian, German and Rassian courts. It is said that 
the prince is the tool of Russia, and that important 
State affairs that are kept secret from the British 
public, are freely known at Petersburg and Vienna. 

Breadstuffs have further advanced, and it is be- 
lieved that the demand, both in England and on the 
continent, will greatly increase during the coming 
five or six months. Complaints of “famine prices’? 
begin to be heard among consumers. 

Field-Marshal Viscount Beresford died the 8th ult. 

It is the current rumor in political circles that 
the Czar continues to tempt Napoleon to desert 
his English alliance, and offers to consent to the 
annexation by France, of Belgium and Egypt. 
The Czar also promises‘to abandon the Bourbon 
cause. 

The Moniteur announces that the Prince de 
Chimay had an audience with the Emperor on the 
Sth ult., for the purpose of delivering a message 
from King Leopold of Belgium. It is surmised 
that this note covers some new expedient to serve 
the cause of the Czar, under pretext of advancing 
the cause of peace. 

Inpra and Cuina.—The news from Burmah is 
very contradictory. A report prevailed that the 
Burmese had captured Pegu, and that a combined 
movement against the British was contemplated. 
The Russians were said to be at Khiva, and the 
Peshawur force had been increased to 13,500 men. 
In China, the insurgents had evacuated Amoy, and 
numbers had been massacred by the Imperialists. 


REVIEW. 


Liser14.—President Roberts delivered his mes- 
sage to the Senate and House of Representatives, 
on the 6th of the 12th month. He assured them 
of the support of England and France. Louis Na- 
poleon has sent one thousand stand of arms and 
accoutrements for a native militia. 

Lower Catirornia.—Col. Watkins, with a bat- 
talion of 250 men taken from San Francisco, has 
joined the expedition under Capt. Walker. A 
second battle with the Mexican forces had taken 
place, in which the American party were entirely 
successful, routing the Mexicans and capturing 
their guns and ammunition. Other expeditions 
were organizing in California. The Governer of 
Sonora has issued a proclamation, calling upon 
the people to take up arms in defence of the 
country. 

Ca.irornia.—The steamship Northern Light, 
from San Juan de Nicaragua, arrived at New York 
on the 24th ult., and the Ohio, from Aspinwall, on 
the 29th, with San Francisco dates to 12th month 
31st. ‘Phe passengers and mails by the Nicaragua 
route came through in 23 days and 13 hours. 
Their passage across the Isthmus occupied 38 
hours. 

The weather for the past fortnight had been 
generally fine, with occasional heavy rains, and 
the agricultural portions of the State were conse- 
quently flourishing. The markets were dull and 
prices were tending downwards. 

Domestic.—The Pennsylvania Railroad is now 
completed, and on the 26th ult. a locomotive 
passed throngh the tunnel and over the whole 
mountain division of the road to Altoona. The 
trainswill commence running regularly on the 
new road on the 6th inst. 

Concress.—In the Senate, on the 22d ult., Sena 
tor Douglas asked leave to make a report from 
the Committee on Territories, stating that the at- 
tention of the Committee had been called to the 
fact that the Southern boundary, as laid down in 
the bill heretofore reported, which was 36 deg. 30 
min., would divide the Cherokee country. To 
avoid this, the Committee had determined to re- 
commend 37 deg. as the southern boundary. The 
people of that country had two delegates in this 
city, who had urged that the country be divided 
into two territories, to be called Nebraska and 
Kanzas territories. There were also some further 
amendments A new bill, embracing all these 
amendments, had been prepared by the Commit- 
tee. The bill was ordered to be ag 

PennsyLvania Lecistature.—The bill supple- 
mentary to the Eastern House of Refuge has passed. 
It ap ye so $20,000 towards the erection of the 
new buildings. 

The bill repealing the charter of the Franklin 
Canal Company passed both Houses on the 28th 
ult., and was signed by the Governor on the same 
day. The Bill Consolidating the City and County 
of Philadelphia, passed on the 31st ult. 

Resolutions against the Nebraska bill, now be- 
fore the Senate of the United States, admitting 
slavery north of the Missouri Compromise line, 

assed both branches of the Rhode Island Legis- 
ature on the 27th ult. by a unanimous vote. 

The Ohio delegation in Congress have held a 
meeting, and unanimously resolved to oppose the 
passage of the bill. It is also understood that the 

ew York Democracy will vote against it. What 
will be the course of the Pennsylvanian members 
on this question ? 
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